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PARTY PREFERENCE AND ATTITUDES ON" 
POLITICAL ISSUES: 1948-1951 
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University of Michigan 
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studies, since the second edition of the book reports on both the Erie County 
study of 1940 and a national sample study of 1944) is provided by the authors' 
statement that “Social characteristics determine political preference." 1 A 
careful study of the Erie County research and a recent analysis of similar data 
gathered by the University of Michigan Survey Research Center suggest, 
however, that, although social characteristics were used to explain party pref¬ 
erence in Erie County, the generalized usefulness of such explanation is 
limited. 2 Manipulation of sociological materials has not produced successful 
predictions of whether or not individuals will vote. Moreover, such techniques 
for prediction as were devised by the directors of the Erie County study failed 
in the SRC study to predict the party preference of some 40 per cent of those 
respondents who did vote. 3 

The discussion which follows concerns a study which shifts the focus from 
sociological to social-psychological variables. The use of sociological variables 
in the study of political behavior must not only be refined, but it must be com¬ 
plemented by the use of some of the other variables which can be expected to 
play a role in the development of politically relevant attitudes and behavior. 
Activity such as voting must eventually be studied in the fullest context of all 
relevant sociological and psychological factors. We shall here be concerned with 
but one more aspect of this total context: some relationships between attitudes 
on political issues and expressions of preference for political parties. 4 

Two national surveys conducted by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center provided the data which we shall examine. The first of these 
was conducted in two parts; the first part preceded the national elections of 
1948, and the second part followed immediately after the elections with a re¬ 
interview of the original respondents. 6 The second study was a study of national 
political and economic issues, conducted in June, 1951. 6 Both studies contained 
requisite information in two areas: a) past and current political party prefer¬ 
ence of the respondents, and b) respondents' attitudes on policies of the na¬ 
tional government. 

I 

The data concerning political preference in these two studies provided two 
indicators of party preference. In classifying people as party preferrers, each 

1 P. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People's Choice (New York, 1949), 
p. 27. 

1 Morris Janowitz and Warren E. Miller, “The Index of Political Predisposition in the 
1948 Election,” Journal of Politics } Vol. 14, pp. 71 fX -27 (Nov., 1952). 

* Ibid. 

4 The data used here are from the series of studies conducted by the Public Affairs 
Program of the University of Michigan Survey Research Center. For a somewhat different 
. treatment of some of the same data, see George Belknap and Angus Campbell, “Political 
Party Identification and Attitudes Toward Foreign Policy,” Public Opinion Quarterly , 
Vol. 15, pp. 601-23 (Winter, 1951-52). 

• A. Campbell and R. L. Kahn, The People Elect a President (Ann Arbor, 1952). 

8 Survey Research Center, “Public Reactions to American Foreign Policy” (July, 
1951). 
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individual was described in terms of both a past and current party preference. 
Consequently, instead of speaking of Democrats or Republicans or Independ¬ 
ents or Non-voters (the four basic categories of preference with which we shall 
be concerned), we shall, throughout the first part of this discussion, refer to 
Democrat-Republicans (people who were Democratic in 1948 but Republican 
in 1951) or Non-voting Independents (Non-voters in 1948 who in 1951 still 
did not express a definite major party preference) or to the 14 other similar 
groups. 7 Information provided by the 1951 attitude study defined the 16 groups 
- in terms of their responses to two questions: 1) “In the last presidential elec¬ 
tion about half the people voted and half did not. Did you vote?” (If yes) 
“For whom did you vote?” 2) “If a presidential election was held today, do you 
think you would vote Democratic, Republican or for some other party?” 
The answers to question 1 were grouped to form four categories of people: 
a) those who had voted Democratic, b) those who had voted Republican, c) 
those who had voted for a minority party, and d) those who had not voted. The 
answers to question 2 were also grouped to form four categories: the Democrat¬ 
ic, Republican, and Independent (plus a few minor party) preferrers and the 
potential Non-voters. Each respondent was thus classified twice, and his party 
preference was defined as a combination of these classifications, thr' N .oducing 
Republican-Democrats, Non-voting-independents, DejuQSCS'to tlNocrats, etc. 
(In each instance, the first of the labels refers Jo che respondent’s 1948 vote, 
the second refers to his party preference in June, 1951.) 

A central problem of the research was to trace the correspondence between 
party preference and political attitudes. Before doing this, however, it was 
necessary to develop a summarizing measure of political attitudes. The atti¬ 
tudes to be used were chosen from the same 1951 study of American foreign 
policy. In that study the following six questions were asked: 

1. “In general are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way the United States has been 
acting towards other countries?” 

2. “Do you think our troubles with other countries are mainly our own fault or not?” 

3. “Do you think the people running our affairs with other countries have done, a 
pretty good job or do you think that some other people could have done better?” 

4: “Do you think the United States should send troops to help protect Europe against 
Communism?” 

5. “Do you think we did the right thing in getting into the fighting in Korea last sum¬ 
mer or should we have stayed out?” 

6. “In the disagreements between President Truman and General MacArthur about 
how to carry on the war in Korea, who do you think was most nearly right?” 

The assumption in ordering attitudes on these items was that responses to 
this battery or any similar battery of questions about national policies would 
provide an “index of support for the national administration.” This index 
w °uld be a device by which groups of individuals could be ordered; it would be 

7 For the second study which we shall discuss (see below), the time of the “past” and 
current” party preferences is changed to “usual voting behavior” and “vote in 1948,” 
*nd the same two-fold description of preference is used. 
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TABLE I 

PARTY PREFERENCE GROUPS ORDERED BY INDEX OF SUPPORT FOR 
ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


* 


1948 

Vote 


Index of Support for the 
Administration 

1951 \ 

Preference / Number of Pro Responses \ 

V Number of Pro+Con Responses/ 



based on the relative amount of support or opposition which members of each 
group indicated for each separate policy item. 8 An index of support for the 


• Three means of determining “relative support for the national administration were 
tried: 1) the absolute difference between the percentage of the group membership which 
indicated support for the policy and the percentage of the group membership which in¬ 
dicated opposition, 2) an average rank ordering of the groups derived from combining the 
rank order of the groups in terms of the percentage supporting an issue within each group 
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; 1 administration was constructed by summing the responses for each 

r '* of part y affiliates on all six national policy issues. The percentage of pro- 
*dministration support in each group was then computed by dividing the sum 
J the pro-administration responses on the six issues by the sum of both pro 

.ad con responses. . ' . . . 

fiach group of party preferrers thus received a score based on its attitudinal 

n -ponses in support of the administration policies and expressed as a per cent 
! i the total number of its attitudinal responses. Following the logic dictated by 
this concern with only the relationship between the attitudinal commitments 
&n j party preference, the “Don’t Know” or “Not Ascertained” responses (the 
responses involving no reported attitudinal commitment) were not used in this 
scoring procedure. 

Table I indicates the first findings when the 16 party preference groups 
wt-re ordered on the continuum of administration support with respect to the 
nix policy issues enumerated above. 

The symmetrical pattern produced by this ordering was one of the most 
interesting features of the rank order. Also of interest was the apparent demon¬ 
stration of the efficacy of grouping individuals by party preference m order to 
bring together people who are homogeneous with respect to political attitudes. 

The ordering of the groups of party preferrers by responses to the attitudinal 
items provided support for one of our most crucial hypotheses. The assumption 
mis made that combining responses to six issues on national policy (issues on 
which a pro-administration and anti-administration point of view could.ap¬ 
parently be distinguished) would provide a pro- to anti-administration continu¬ 
um. The ordering of groups of party preferrers was interpreted as evidence 
of a positive relationship between attitudinal commitment and political be¬ 
havior. To be sure, the precise nature of the relationship was at this point no 
clearer than was the meaning of the symmetrical array. However, the sym¬ 
metry of the array reflected a particular structure of types of party preference; 
an«J the attitude scores of the groups composing the array suggested that the 
•tnicture was related to political ideology or attitude structures. 

From this it may be deduced that expressions of attitudes on issues of national 
C'iVernmental policy should possibly be considered not merely as attitudinal 
expressions per se, but also as politically partisan acts. If some common factor 
cf political significance had not existed in the six items used in the test, the re¬ 
lationship between party preference and attitude as illustrated by the sym¬ 
metrical array of party preferrers would not have existed. 9 

* th the inverse rank of the groups in terms of the percentage of each group opposing an 
***»*£} and 3) the ratio of the number of group supporters to the total number of the group 

* -o took a stand on the issue (which could also be expressed as the ratio of the percentage 

* -»*uj.ported the issue to the total percentage who took a stand on the issue). Inasmuch 

were concerned only with those members in each defined group of party preference 

* * » actually expressed attitudes on the relevant policy items, method 3 was used through- 

* The possibility that the particular combination of the six available issues was acci¬ 
dentally responsible for the neatness of the array was examined. Various combinations of 
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The array positions of these groups of party preferrers could not be readily 
explained by the available data relating to the personal-social characteristics 
of individuals. That is, the distributions of age, income, education,.occupation, 
level of interest, information level, religious preference and place of residence 
(described by five categories on a rural-urban continuum) did not vary among 
the groups in the manner which would be necessary for those characteristics to 
be the factors underlying the array. The symmetry of the array cannot be 
accounted for by any of the above variables. ,. 

A possible partial exception to this generalization was found in the age dis¬ 
tribution of the ND and NR groups. In these groups, a relatively large number 
of members were in the 21-24 age group. These were undoubtedly mostly 
young citizens who could not vote in 1948, but who were taking an active in¬ 
terest in politics in 1951. The young people did not, however, provide the 
attitudinal responses which placed the entire ND and NR groups in the ex¬ 
treme positions. As a matter of fact, the elimination of the 21-24 age group from 
the ND and NR groups in the 1951 study resulted in increasing the uniqueness 
of the attitudinal positions of the remaining ND’s and NR’s. With the young 
respondents removed, the ND score rose from 69 to 71, and the NR score cor¬ 
respondingly dropped from 34 to 32 (see Table I). 

A review of the political character of some of the 16 groups suggested, how¬ 
ever that the array-provides a basis for considering some of the possible rela¬ 
tionships between attitude formation and party preference. Two major hypoth¬ 
eses about the relationship between party identification and attitudes on 
foreign policy have been outlined elsewhere by Belknap and Campbell. 10 Inas¬ 
much as party identification was determined by Belknap and Campbell by 
statements of party preference in response to question 2 in the 1951 attitude 
study, above, these hypotheses are relevant to the data under examination. 
One of the hypotheses holds that “the party serves ...asa means of instru¬ 
menting a point of view regarding foreign policy which [has been] arrived at 
as a result of a variety of internal needs and external influences (including party 
activities).” The other proposes that “the party serves ... as a reference point 
to which [people] look, consciously or otherwise, for [a guide to] their [own] 
position on foreign policy questions.” 11 

In accord with the first hypothesis, people who currently approve the various 
actions of the United States in international affairs will express this approval 


three or more issues were tested and all of them produced about the same distribution of 
groups. Some variations were observed in the central pt/t tion of the distribution, but it 
could be assumed that such variance was a product of the decreased reliability which 
resulted from decreasing the number of issues included in the index. The consistency with 
which any group of three or more issues produced the same array of political groups can, 
in fact, be exploited to demonstrate the usefulness of this approach to the analysis of both 
intra- and inter-political party shifts. 

10 Cited above, n. 4. . 

u Belknap and Campbell give major attention to the second of these hypotheses. Their 
discussion proceeds from the same general body of data which is under consideration here, 
i.e. data from the Survey Research Center, June, 1951 survey of the adult population. 
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I nolicv by support of the administration and of the Democratic party; those 
o oppose American foreign policy will indicate their opposition by active 
“ ‘‘ ort of a party which also expresses opposition to the same policy, in many 
* '^nces the Republican party. Conversely, the second hypothesis suggests 
T. once a person has become a Democrat, whether through psychological 
Vntification or as a formal member or informal supporter, he will subse- 

ntly adopt the Democratic position on political issues, including issues 
involving foreign policy. The supporter of the Republican party will, in turn, 
inquire attitudes expressing opposition to the foreign policy program of the 
IX-mocratic party and administration. 

‘ It is to be expected that neither of these hypotheses can serve alone as an 
i.'equate explanation of the relationship between attitude and party prefer- 
uce Rather, we can expect that various types of political change, in attitude 
'" party preference, will be variously related to one or the other of these major 

theses about political activity. # 

For example, the hypothesis that support of a party is dependent upon the 
cuncruence of attitudes of the supporter and policies of the party may be sug- 
- f st ed as an explanation for the array positions of the DR and RD groups of 
party preferrers. To apply the hypothesis, the nature of the change in party 
reference among the members of these two groups must be deduced, in part, 
from information not provided by the June, 1951 survey. Of major importance 
is the fact that since 1948 there has been a change in the leadership of the Re¬ 
publican party. There has also been a diminution of the bi-partisan character 

• f American foreign policy and an accentuation of party differences on foreign 
i-jlicy. Thus, it may be that some of those Democratic voters of 1948 who were 
not in favor of the policy acts undertaken with bi-partisan support, and some 
,.f those Republicans of 1948 who were strong supporters of those same policy 
actions have since been faced with a change in the political stage upon which 
they must play. The Democratic voters have been presented with an oppor- 

• unity to express their dissatisfaction with foreign policy, and they now prefer 
the Republican party because a leading faction of that party promises policy 
more in line with their own long-standing attitudes. The Republican voters, 
in turn, have been forced to switch to the Democratic party to establish al¬ 
liance, once more, with a party whose foreign policy is acceptable to them. . 

The data do not provide direct verification that this explanation does, m 
fact, apply to a majority of the members of the DR and RD groups. It could 
’*• argued, for example, that a random distribution of the 1948 voters could be 
1 xpected to produce as many party changers as non-changing regulars (assum- 
•• g that all 1948 Democrats and Republicans chose, at random, to prefer either 
the Democratic or Republican party in 1951). Some of the party changers who 
*ero isolated in this study may have been only those people for whom random, 
unknown factors were relevant to party preference. A much more precise thesis 
has been advanced which holds that party switchers are politically uninvolved 
*nd uninterested. 12 Consequently, they are giveh to changing party preference 

*• See The People's Choice, p. xviii. 
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rather capriciously. However, both of these explanations of party switching 
fail to account for the relative positions of the DR’s and RD s in the o a 
array Attitudinally, these groups are almost as extreme as the regu ar pa y 
members, the DD’s and RR’s. Had the DR’s and RD s been relatively neutral 
in their attitudes on foreign policy, either the “random distribution esis 
or the “uninvolved and uninterested” explanation might have seemed ade¬ 
quate to account for the change in party preference The clarity of both 
groups’ attitudinal positions suggests, however that, for a preponderance o 
these people, party did serve as an instrumentality, a means of expression, for 

attitudes on foreign policy. . .. „„ 

The discovery that the DD’s and RR’s occupied extreme positions in the ar¬ 
ray was not unexpected. These two groups can probably be accurately described 
as composed, by and large, of reliable “party regulars. Iadlvld « als • 

involvement in politics is minimal might be expected to avoid admitting either 
having voted for the losing party in the last election or preferring the party 
currently (at the time of the survey) under severe, even violent criticism. The 
RR’s did not disassociate themselves from the unsuccessful party of 1948 > a 
the DD’s did. pot disassociate themselves from the party suffering attack from 
many quarters on many issues. We do not know whether the DD s and RR s 
wavered or shifted between November, 1948 and June, 1951, buV after tv o 
major political events, the presidential election and the dismissal of MacArthur, 
member of both groups apparently maintained a consistent party P ref erence. 

DD and RR party preferred were, moreover, quite homogeneous attitu 
nally and provided strong support for the foreign policies of their respective 
parties. Also, it should be recalled that foreign policy was not an overt political 
issue during the 1948 election campaign. Consequently, although we know 
nothing of these people’s party preference prior to 1948, we can assume tha 
choice of party in that year was not necessarily motivated by attitudes on 
foreign policy issues. As Belknap and Campbell point out, the highly partisan 
character of foreign policy in 1951 was unmistakable, and, as Table I indicates, 
the attitudes of the DD and RR members on foreign policy clearly reflect the 
newly established partisan positions. Thus, it may in turn be suggested a 
party served as a guide to, or a source of, attitudes on foreign policy for a pre¬ 
ponderance of DD’s and RR’s. . . . 

For the groups not yet discussed, we must be less specific in our speculations 

about their possible relation to the hypotheses. In support of the “party as an 
instrumentality” hypothesis, perhaps the most that could be concluded aboir 
the ND s and NR’s would be as follows: A combination of internal and external 
changes between 1948 and 1951 resulted in making support of a political party 
appropriate for the expression of newly salient attitudes on political affairs. A 
newly perceived importance of foreign policy could, of course, produce an en¬ 
thusiasm and fervor which would be manifested in a high proportion of party- 
oriented attitudes. Recently acquired attitudes on politically partisan issues 
may have pushed the members of the ND and NR groups over the threshol 
of political participation. Choosing parties as vehicles for desired participation 
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mU be expected to follow. There are, however, equally valid reasons for 

-uniing that the “party as a source” hypothesis is involved in explaining the 
\ D and NR array positions. In the first place, operationalizing party identifica- 
* by using only voting or voting intention as evidence of identification is 
viuly restricting. Although there has been but little study of the phenomenon 
r p ar ty identification, it may be assumed that voting is only one of many 
^riible expressions of identification. At this point in the development of politi- 
U\ behavior theory, even “avoidable” non-voting should not be interpreted as 
m absence of party identification. Despite their non-voting of 1948, ND’s and 
NTw's may yet be as strongly identified with their parties as are the DD’s and 
KR’s. In the second place, no information is available concerning the reasons for 
:!.e ND and NR non-vote in 1948. Illness, bad weather, inability to meet 
rx side nee or other legal voting requirements or a host of less common factors 
may have prevented voting. By intent and desire, the ND’s and NR’s may have 
:«*cn Democrats and Republicans, respectively, in 1948 who were not able to 
vote. 11 There is little reason, on the basis of the examined data, to emphasize 
the greater applicability of either major hypothesis in explaining the ND and 
NR relationships. 

The DI and RI groups may well be people’for whom candidates are more 
important than either attitudes on issues or identification with party. They 
*rc predominantly “Independents,” in 1951, who professed to base their hypo¬ 
thetical voting behavior on choice among candidates. They do not share 
the enthusiasm of their fellow party members of 1948 (particularly the DD’s 
and RR’s) for the respective party positions on foreign policy. At this point in 
time they had not wholeheartedly adopted their parties’ positions. But, neither 
did they seem to be searching for a party to express extreme attitudes; the 
primacy of a candidate in their choosing of a party does not suggest party im¬ 
plementation of an attitudinal position. 

The data considered here and in the Belknap and Campbell article are not 
inclusive enough, however, to rule out the possibility’that a still different 
combination of the two hypotheses can accommodate the somewhat conflicting 
conclusions which may be drawn from the two discussions. A most obvious 
r^p in the data to which we have referred stems from the absence of information 
about attitudes related to domestic policies. Although foreign policy attitudes 
*ere clearly related to party preference, the relationship may be a function of 
a third major variable, namely, attitudes on domestic policy. With this possi¬ 
bility in mind, it can be suggested that attitudes toward such issues as taxation, 
economic controls, communism in government, administrative corruption, or 
the welfare state may be the factors responsible for changing or solidifying 
party preference. There is much impressionistic evidence which suggests that 
*uch issues are much more immediately relevant to most voters, are much 

11 Although ND and NR scores on support for the administration in 1951 did tend to 
more extreme than the scores of the DD’s and RR’s, the differences were not of a 
- ■'Snitude sufficient to preclude the possibility that sampling error or some other far¬ 
'd tous factors produced them. 
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better known through wider personal contact with taxation and controls or 
through publicity given to communism and corruption, and may thus p ay e 

maior role in determining party preference. 

The absence of data on the June, 1951 respondents attitudes toward 
domestic policies and on respondents’ evaluations of the relative importance 
of domestic and foreign policy issues forestalls immediate investigation of this 
possibility. If, however, domestic policy is, in fact, more important to the 
American voter than foreign policy, we might conclude as fo low *; a > 
relevancy and saliency of domestic policies have, in recent months, resulted 
in major attitudinal changes, b) Attitudinal changes related to domestic policies 
have produced marked changes in party preference, c) Changes in P ar ty kader- 
ship and the international situation have, at the same time, accentuated party 
differences on foreign policy, d) Following the domestic policy-inspired changes 
in party preference, attitudes on foreign policy have been acquired by the new 

Pa This m argument, however, seems much more appropriate as an explanation 
of the DR and RD switches or the ND and NR activation than as an explana¬ 
tion of the differential attitudinal positions occupied by the total range o pa y 
preferring groups. In fact, to infer that the observed ordering of the sixteen 
groups of party preferrers on attitudes toward foreign affairs was basically an 
ordering on attitudes toward domestic affairs is to infer a clear-cut relationship 
between these attitudes which is seldom demonstrable. , 

In summary, the data examined in this study and in the Belknap and Camp¬ 
bell study strongly suggest that important relationships exist beteen pa 
preference and attitudes on political issues. The findings from the present 

study, in particular, accommodate the hypothesis that the party serves as an 

instrumentality for points of view regarding political issues which have'been 
arrived at as a result of a variety of internal needs and external influences 
The data examined here do not provide other than inferential evidence that 
strength of party preference, or party identification, is directly_ related 
strength or clarity of attitudinal predisposition; moreover, there is basis 
only the most general speculation concerning the dependence or independence 
of party preference on political attitudes. Some portions of the above discussion, 
and the tabular presentation throughout the study, draw attention to the pos¬ 
sible dependence of party identification on political attitudes. Nevertheless 
relationships which might be expected to follow from the hypothesis that 
party serves to guide people in forming political attitudes were also found to 
exist in the present study. It may be suggested that whatever conflict there 
between the two hypotheses and the two interpretations of the data can oe 
- resolved in at least two ways: 1) under varying conditions and circumstances, 
political attitudes and party identification may be of differential importance 
to people, and 2) different attitudinal areas (such as those relating to domesti 
policy or to foreign policy) may, at different times, be of differential importance 
to people. Further exploration of the relation between voting behavior and m- 
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TABLE II 


Usual Vote Vote in 1948 


Index of Support of the 
Administration 

/ Number of Pro Responses \ 

V Number of Pro+Con Responses/ 


I I* 

-No-D 

-D-D 

-R-D 

-D- : -No 

No No 

-1-D 

I No 

-1--R 

-R--No 

-D---R* 

-No-R* 

-R-R 


74* 

74 

73 

71 

71 

70 

69 

66 

58 

55 

53* 

/ 

— 50*- 
49 

.. 40* 

20 * 


t 

i 


* Groups with a very small number of members, creating N*s of less than 15 and pro¬ 
viding presumptively unreliable indications of group attitudes. 

again prominent. There were, however, apparent changes from the pattern 
observed in the first study, including the reversal of order of the RR and NR 
groups, and the shift in relative position of the ID, IR and DI, RI groups. 
These shifts and inconsistencies may have been a function of unreliably small 
numbers within the affected cells in one or the other of the studies. 14 

Barring the above-mentioned differences between the two patterns, it was 
felt that the constancy with which the larger groups maintained their relative 
positions further supported the major hypothesis. Attitudes on issues of nation¬ 
al policy did indeed provide the basis for a general scale of support for the 

14 See notes accompanying Tables I and II on small cell populations. 
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national administration. In the two different studies there was a marked simi¬ 
larity of ordering among comparably defined groups of party preferrers as they 
were ordered on the basis of attitudinal commitments. The content of these 
attitudes could, in each case, be described in terms of supporting or opposing 
policy promoted by the Democratic administration under President Truman. 
It could be assumed that the time interval separating the two studies (two and 
one-half years) was not a causal factor relevant to this stage of the analysis. 

Exploration of the meanings which can be attributed to the array of the 1948 
party preferrers is most difficult because the attitudes involved both domestic 
and foreign policy issues. At the same time, the use of both categories of issues 

TABLE III 


Party Preference 
Groups 


Index of Support for the 
Administration 
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^Number of Pro+Con Responses/ 
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demonstrates that domestic as well as foreign policy issues provide attitudinal 
continua on which groups of party preferrers maintain a particular order. 15 
This demonstration encourages the assumption that almost any set of issues 
on national policy (issues on which a pro-administration and anti-administra¬ 
tion point of view can be distinguished) can provide a pro- to anti-administra¬ 
tion attitude continuum. The major implication of this is that the meaning of 
the arrays is possibly much more general than our earlier discussion of attitude 
content suggested. The analysis and replication may be said to have involved 
two specific instances of the general case in which a random sample of people 
ordered by attitudes toward the national administration exhibited a unique 
ordering in terms of party preference. In other words, in two completely differ¬ 
ent surveys peopled attitudes toward political issues were similarly related to 
their preference for political parties. 

At this point it was suggested that combining data from the two specific 
cases would serve the function of providing larger N’s for many of those groups 
whose scores had been described as unreliable because they had varied from the 
expected pattern. The reliability of specific group measures would be improved, 
and a “standard” array of the party preferrer groups could be established. The 
• two studies were, therefore, combined in the same manner by which items were 
combined for each of the separate study analyses. 16 The combination did, in 
fact, substantially increase the size of all groups except those forming the pairs 
ID-IR and DI-RI. 

The general case, constructed by combining the two specific cases from the 
1948 and 1951 data, is illustrated in Table III. The symmetrical distribution of 
the various groups was, of course, to be expected inasmuch as the similarity of 
patterns in the separate studies provided the justification for the formation of 
the above combined distribution. 

The assumption that deviations from the completely balanced or symmetrical 
array were the consequences of unreliable data seemed to be affirmed. The only 
deviations in the aggregate pattern were provided by the two pairs of groups, 

u The analysis of various combinations of three issues (instead of six), as described in 
footnote 9, was also made on the data from the 1948 study. The results were comparable 
in that any three issues whether they were three domestic, three foreign policy, or a com¬ 
bination of two of one and one of the other, produced similar orderings of party preferrer 
groups. Again, variations of rank ordering were observed in the middle-range groups—but 
it could be assumed that such variance was a product of decreased reliability which re¬ 
sulted from decreasing the number of issues included in the index. 

- 16 For example, the DR group from the first study and the DR group from the second 

study were considered as one group of people. They had in common the experience of 
shifting from Democratic to Republican preference at some time prior to (or, conceivably, 
during) an SRC interview. Each member of the group had also responded to six items 
eliciting attitudes toward national governmental policy. The group had 6N opportunities 
(where N= group membership) to verbalize these attitudes (and thereby demonstrate 
political partisanship). The group score was computed as the number of pro divided by the 
number of pro and con responses. Again the DK and NA responses were not included in 
the scoring because of our interest in relating attitudes and party preference rather than 
in relating party preference to the absence of attitudinal commitments. 
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ID-IR and DI-RI. These groups w T ere not greatly strengthened by combining 
the data from the two studies, and were each reliably represented in only one 
set of data. 

Ill 

This “standard” or “aggregate” array promises to be useful in many studies 
of political behavior. Instead of restricting analysis of political change, i.e., 
shifts in partisan allegiance or in attitudinal commitment, to analysis of that 
change which takes place immediately before an election, the meaningfulness 
of change over longer periods of time (specifically, at least over three or four 
year intervals) can be studied. Changes such as those produced by election 
campaigns can be related to changes occurring during the between-election 
years. The relationship between change in attitudes and change in political 
behavior can be studied with some assurance that order, not happenstance, 
and psychological structure, not socio-economic factors alone, underlie both 
attitudinal commitment and political behavior. 

As suggested earlier, attention can also be focused on different kinds of 
change. Twelve of the sixteen groups of party preferrers (all except the DD, 
RR, II, and NN groups) represented types of change ranging from that re¬ 
lated to possible minimal involvement (changes from Non-voting to “Independ¬ 
ent preference) to that related to possible maximal involvement (change from 
voting for party X to voting for party Y). Although changers have been char¬ 
acterized as the politically disinterested and uninvolved, 17 one of the con¬ 
sistent findings of this analysis was that political change was accompanied, 
or preceded, by very clear attitudinal commitments congruent with the par¬ 
tisan change. The ND’s and NR’s consistently were attitudinally the most 
Democratic and most Republican, respectively, of all groups of political affili¬ 
ates. The party switchers, likewise, as mentioned earlier, had attitudinal scores 
that closely identified them with the core of their newly adopted parties. 

If further study verifies the apparent stability of the order of groups of party 
preferrers when they are arrayed attitudinally, the information which may be 
collected on attitudes may disclose much of value about the “politicalness” 
of suspected issues in party politics. For example, an additional analysis of the 
1948 Election Study strongly suggested that while foreign policy was not an 
oveiL issue in the 1948 election, the rank and file voters were apparently di- 
'med, even then, along party lines on foreign policy questions. By 1951 the 
partisan differences were much more pronounced, but the change from 1948 was 
primarily one of degree for many people. 

At this point it seems evident that during at least two periods in the past 
our years, groups of party supporters as defined by two statements of party 
preference, were uniquely distributed attitudinally on a pro-anti national ad¬ 
ministration continuum. In projecting future studies greater attention can be 
^ Veu ^ ^e search for explanations of the voting behavior of persons within 
*ach of the groups forming the attitudinal distribution. This past work can also 

17 See n. 12! . 
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be used as a point of departure for historical or dynamic studies of voting be¬ 
havior. The problems of studying changes in voting, changes in political par¬ 
tisanship, and changes in attitude on national policies can be conducted with 
at least one point fixed for comparison. 


A SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


THE IMPLEMEN1 


It was found that defining party preference by the use of statements con¬ 
cerning past and present political behavior produced groups of respondents 
which assumed a unique rank order when the groups were placed on a continu¬ 
um of pro-anti attitudes toward issues relevant to national politics. The rank 
ordering produced by reference to attitudes toward national governmental 
policies was observed to be constant (within variations possibly related to the 
unreliability of small numbers in the groups producing the variations) whether 
foreign policy issues alone or a combination of foreign and domestic issues were 
used to elicit the expressions of attitude. 

The consistency of ordering existed for two different samples of the national 
adult population surveyed at two different times, 1948 and 1951. Variations of 
the kinds of past and present party preferences which could be combined from 
the data available did not produce significant variations in the ordering. That 
is, whether past preference was taken to be “usual voting behavior,” “vote in 
1944,” or “preference in 1948,” with present preference being either “vote in 
1948” or “preference in 194S”; or whether past vote was “vote in 1948” with 
present preference being “preference in June, 1951”—all of the permutations 
produced groups which followed the same ordering when ranked by pro-anti 
attitudes on the selected national policies. 
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